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This study sought to: (1) identify and describeVthe 
interest patterns of fourth and fifth grade children as they pertain 
.to the content and form of the short art film, based on preferences 
expressed by the Children themselves after actually viewing the 
films; (2) compare the interest patterns of children according to sex 
and race/socioeconomic status; and (3) compare boys' and girls' 
interest patterns with teachers' judgments of their interest, 
patterns. Twenty-four short art films were rated by 218 children in 
12 fourth and fifth grade self-contained classrooms in two elementary 
schools in Baton Rouge, Louisiana; one was an all black Chapter 1 
school and one an all white non-Chapter 1 school. After viewing each 
film, the child was asked to rate the film on a questionnaire 
developed for the study and to rank order the four films seen each 
week in order of preference to determine' whether or not children have 
a preference for a certain film form or technique. The same 
questionnaire form used by the children was also used by i 
participating teachers to indicate how they thought their students 
would rank them. It was found that children like films with real 
dhildren in stories about their daily lives; narrative/live action 
films were the most popular. Neither sex, race, nor socioeconomic 
status was closely associated with film interest. Finally, teachers 
proved to be relatively accurate in predicting their students' 
interests. Tables of supporting data,' a copy of the questionnaire, 
and a list of references are appended. (JB) 
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Film and Interest! An Ar^lysis of Elementary Schoo 



1 Child/ens 1 



Preferences -.for the Liveliest Art. 

Catole Cox 

Louisiana JJtate University 
\ 

■ f .i 

K - 
A revidV of the literature on print and non-print media theory and 

rese^^h reveals hundreds of studies on reading interests (Purves and 
Beach, 1973) an'd indeed comparisons of reading Interests of similar 
populations over time^Van Nord, 1980). ' Researchers have also inves- 
tigated children's television tastes over the years (Witty, 1967; Atkin, 

1971; and Hartshorn, 1983), as well as preferences of secondary students 

*** 

and teache'ra for photography, television, and film (Stimpfle, 1974), 
television and film/ (Beach, 1977)., and film (Austin, 1979 and 1982). 

Other Studies have attempted to cut across media and search for an 
underling pattern of children's interests in all media forms 
CHinunelweit , 1958) while Schramm, Lfyle , and Parker (1961) have asserted 



/ 



that children choose reality themes in print because they turn to print 

♦ * 

I 

for informational needs but prefer fantasy themes on television because 



nrormat lonai needs out prerer rantasy themes 
look to television for^fheir entertainment r 



they look to^television for^fheir entertainment needs. 

Feely (1972, 197^) investigated the interrelationship of content 

interesfrtf^and media choice through the use of an annotated questionnaire 

' . ' ■ ■ ,.L 

of fictional titles whicft\mfght be found in print or on television. Her 

findings support Hitnmelwejt's hypothesis that children have an uflderly- 

ing pattern of media interests since their reading interest patterns 

conformed closely to their media preference patterns. She also found 

that child^n have a preference for viewing in all areas, Indicating 

that today's ehilcj prefers watching over reading. 0 



There is a paucity of research, hpwever, which identifies or 
|escribes elementary school children's preferences for the liveliest art" 
• fcased on actual viewing experiences even through empirical infdrmation. 
on interests is critical to the effective use of any medium in teaching, 
print or non-print. 

Purpose of the Sludy ' 

This study sought to identify and describe the Interest patterns of 
fourth and fifth grade* children as they pertain to the content and 
form/technique of the short art film based on preferences expressed by 
the children, themselves after actually viewing films, to compare the 
interest patterns "of children according to sex, and race/socioeconomic . 
status, and to compare boys' and girls' interest patterns with teachers 
judgments of^oys' and girls' interest patterns. 

The films used in this study were original entertainment films, 
eighteen minutes or less in length, created by " individual film artists, 
or a Small crew of filmmakers. They are the type of films used by 
screen educators to help children experience, enjoy and extend the art 
of the film, and* not to be confused with the instructional film, used 
specifically to teach subject matter, or the iconographic film, made 
from book illustration's, which is used as an aid to the teaching of /• " 
children's literature./" ' < .' 

The twenty-four short films used in this study were selected , 
according to the following criteria: 

1. ^ The short original films were created "by individual filmmakers 
or small filmmaking crews apparently interested in using the 
film medium as a means of artistic self-expression, or to 



entertain, or both. 
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2, The films were representative of a btioad rdnge of children f s 
interests as evidenced by analogous research on ^children's 
reading and media interests* 

; -3. The films represented differences among people, so that films 
with characters played by boys,«and girls, and Blacks qnd 
Whites, were selected* * ■ • . % 

< * 

4* .Each film was eighteen minutes, or less, in length, 
In addition, the following types of films were excluded: 
1. Instructional films, or films used as tools to teach subject 

matter. r N 

21 Iconographic films, or filmed versions of picture books. 

3. Feature films designed for mass commercial consumption* 

• * 

4* Film segments of commercial television programs, television 
i ► 

series cartoons, or segments of educational television pro- 
grams* j 

It shoulcf be emphasized that children's tastes for certain types or 
categories of films can 6nly be inferred from their expressed interest 
in the twenty-four films used in the study* Furthermore, the gener- 
alized film types described ltffeer were identified and described by the 
investigator for purposes of this study based solely on the .characterise 

ticS^>f the films used in this investigation. . ? ' . ■ ' 

# 

Method 



( 



Ttyenty-four short >art films were rated by 218. children in twelve 
fourth and fifth grade self-contained classrooms in two elementary 

schools in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, one all A Black Chapter I school and 

» * 

One dll White non-Chapter I school* Children were- categorized by the 

» 9 

single term race/SES, rather than separately for race and socioeconomic 



i 



status, since all the childre]jji who attend one are *Black atid designated 
Chapter I, and all the children who attend the other' are White and are 
not'*designated Chapter I. Distribution of subjects. by sex and race/SES 

is shown in .Table 1. . ' , ' 

'• " "V> * ■ 

' * (Table 1 here) ^ 

-i • • ■ . 

> « 

Affcer viewing each film, the child was asked to circle one of the 
five sentences under *the name of the film on a questionnaire developed . 
for the study to indicate a rating of the film. 

(See Questionnaire) 

Four films were rated in this way eaqif^week oh each questionnaire; 
twenty-four fiXma were raped in t-his way over a six-week period* The 
ratings of each film were weighted as follows (1*1 didn f t like it at 
all; 2*1 didn't like it very much; 3 ■ It was o.k,;"4 * It was good; 
and 5 - It was great!) * * 

On a second page of the questionnaire, the child was asked to rank 
the four films in order of preference. These rank-orderlngs were used 
tQ 1 determine whether or not children have a preference for certain film 
forms and techniques. 

Each film used id the study fits one of four categories of film 
form (narrative or npri-narrative) and film technique (liye-actlon or . 

animatioii)^>ijTcombination: narrative/ live-action; narrative/ animation; 

« 

non-narratrive/live-actidn; non-narrati^e/animation. . 

acfi' 

a rank-order of the fijms might reveal a consistent preference of 
children for some types of film form/technique. 

r * « 

Table 2 is a list of the films shown weekly, categorized according 
to the four film form/techniques. The four types of films were shown in 



One of each of the four types of films was shown eacn week so that 



random order each week: The numbers in parentheses preceding Jhe title 



r 

of each film in Table 2 indicates the order in which the films were 
shown that week. 



(Table 2 here) 

The same questionnaire form that was used by children was also used 
by the participating teachers. They were ariked to indicate how n^ich 
they thought fourth and 'fifth grade boys and girls would like each film. 
Teachers also ranked the films according to* how they thought boys would 
rank them and how they thought girls would rank them. - 

Children's meari film ratings were subjected to factor analytic 
procedures to ^determine areas of interests. The Average of the film 
means in each resulting factor was calculated, and the final factors 
rank-ordered to determine the film preferen^ pattern <jf ali the chil- 
dren; or relative popularity of the types of films represented by each 
factor. ' . . ■ 1 

Mean scores ^>r each factor were computed in order to rank-order 
the interest factors foj: the sub-groups:- boys and girls, children in 
School 1 (Whiti* non-Chapter t) and School 2 (Black, Chapter I), boys 
and girls in School 1, and boys and girls in School 2. In addition, 
two-way analysis of variance wag performed to determine whether or not 
thte main. effects of sex, or race/SES, or the sex by school interaction 
significantly affected the degree-of-interest of the subgroups in any 
interest factor. 

V 

The Friedman two-way analysis of variance by rankq was used to 
detei^nine whether or hot the children in this study showed a significant 
preference for any of the film fopn/techniques: narrative/tive-actlon, 



narrative/animation, nou-narrativWlive-action, or. non-narratiVe/ 

■ * * 

animation ♦ ^ . ; 1 t i * 

The data used to^perfonq thi^ statistical test consisted of ranks. 

Rank sums for each of the' four film fortji/ techniques were computed on the 

basis of the children's weekly rankings, and the ,test performed to 

determine whether or not the diff erent . form/ techniques were liked 

equally by children, or whether they liked . some -bettfer than others. 

Average film scores were computed for each interest factor based on 

the* mean film ratings according to how teachers thought boys and girls 

would rate fflms. It was decided to ask teachers- to rate boys and girl's 

separately^ since most reading and media research has shown that 

middle-grsrde b'oys' interests differ from those of middle-grade girls, 

f ' • ' ■ • 
Mean scores for factors were then rank-orctered to provide a pattern 

of boys' and girls' interests based on teachers 1 predictions of their 

interest 8, The Freidman two-way analysis of variance by ranks was ' 

performed for teachers! judgments of .boys' * and girls' rank-orderings of 

films according to the fdur* types of film form/ technique: 

narrative/ live-act ion, narrative/animation, non-narrative^ live-action, 

and non-narrative/animation, 

A 

The level of significance fot; all tests set at ,05* 
Major Findings of the Study 

Children's ratings of the twenty-four films used in the. study 

t, • . ■ ■■■ 

grouped into eight interest factors listed here in order of preference 

• * 

„by all children: Real Children/Work and Play, Children and People/ 
Suspense, Fantasy/Excitement, .Action-Sport/Outdoors, Fantasy/Humor, 
Nature, and Abstract Visual, Items in this analysis consisted of the 
twenty-four short films. Mean film ratings for. all«the children, on t 



" . ' • " ' " . ' v / ' • ' 

which the factor analysis was'based, can be found in Table 3 and the 
rank-Order pattern of interest *f actors with films in Table A. 

(Tables 3 and 4 here) 
'Boys 1 a^d girls 1 rai\k-ordering^ of the eight film .factors w6re 
nearly* identical except that the Action-Sport/Outdoors factors^ ranked 
thrlrd with boys and fourth with girls, and the Fantasy/Excitement factor 

ranked third with girls at\d fourth with boys* 

. ' * ^« . 

; ■ P 

■ % /(Table 5 here) 

Black, Chapter I and White, non-Chapter I children s rank-orderings 



of the eight fijjn factors' yere nearly identical except that the 



Fantasy/Excitement factor ranked third with black, Chapter I children . 



and fourth with white, non-Chapter I children and the 

Action-Sport /Outdoors factor ranked third with white, non-Chapter I 

■ * • ■ 

children and fourtlvwith black, Chapter ^children. 

(Tabl€ 6 here) 

Boys 1 and. gdrls 1 degree-of-interest differed significantly on only 

' • • ■ 

two, factors, both rated higher by b^ys: , Action-Sport and Nature* 

Black, Chapter I children grated four factors significantly higher than 

White, non-Chapter I children: Fantasy/Excitement, 

Action-Sport/Outdoors, Real Children/Work and Play* and Children and 

People/Suspense. White, non-Chapter I children rated one factor signif- 

icantly higher thpn black, Chapter I children: Animals /Humor. 

No Significant interactions between sex and race/SES were found for 

children's degree-rof-interest in film factors. A summary liat of there 

i ■ 

results is shown in Table 7. 

(Table T here) . 



Children showed a significant preference for certain film 
form/ techniques. They liked harrat ive/live-act ion films best, 
narrative/animated and ncyi-riarrative/live-action next, and* 
non-narrative/animqted films least* ftiffer^hces in the rankings were 

r 

not only significant in a statistical sense but* in a practical seris^e as 
well. Table 8 shows the results of the Friedman two-way analysis fit 
variance for the sub groups and Table 9 shows the rae&n rankings for each 
form/technique by children which may be interpreted in terms ,of the 
ranking senile on the questionnaire used by the children each week. 

- The judgments of b$ys ? and girl6 f * preference for both film kiterest 
factors and film f orm/technique by classroom teachers^ and Chapter I 
Helping Teachers were basically in agreement with children f s expressed 
preferences as shown in Tables 10, 11, and 12. 

(Tables 10, 11, and 12,here) 

Conclusions 

The rank-order pattern of interest factors in Table 13 shows that 
children like films with real children in stories about their daily 
lives. , Dramatic elements are also present in these films, such as a 
surprise, robbery and a boy f s struggle to earn money to but. a beautiful" 1 
shirt, but t^e basic fabric of the films in the top-ranked Real 
Children/Work and Play factor is woveti from the details of a child f s 
daily life: playing with friends, showing-off , or relating to mother or 
brother and sifter. Fun and excitement/ are also present in the films. 
But perhaps what appealed the most in these films was the presence of an 
identity figure of a similar age. ' 

Sex was not closely assbci&ted with these fourth and fifth grade, 
children 1 8 film interests. Neither the rank-order inge of the film 



factors, which showed the relative interest of children in a factor, nor 
the results of analysis of variance computed for jjean ratings associated 

with each factor, which j/ompared th,e dpgree-of~interest in any one ♦ 

- , * * ■ '+ * 

factor ,f revealed major differences between boys 1 and girls 1 Him prefer- 

p * 

ences. 

♦ 

Race/SES is moderately associated with the degree-of-interest 
expressed by children for films. ^Black, Chapter I children rat6 films 
with fantasy and excitement, action and spirts and children higher tAan 
White, non-Chapter I children who r^te films with animals and humor* 
higher. Bu£ race/SES do not appear to be related to children 1 * 

* V 

rank-order preferences of film factors^ or to the relative popularity of 
films. 



Narrative/Hve-action films are the most popular with childt?£. 



They like narrative /animated J 7 ilms next, and non-narrative/live-action 
films after that. They Mice hon-narrative/anitaated films least of all. 

For purposes of this study the following definitions of these film 
forms and techniques were'used. Narrative f ilms were defined as those 
f ilms which were told *s a ftory through a connected succession of 



events involving plot, setting, and. characterizations. • Non-na^ative 
films were described as films whose central idea related to a particular 
theme or image but were not told as a story. Live-action films were 
described as only those films whjch usej) the live-action filming tech- 
nique to record action without mechanical Alteration, Animated films 

\ * ' 

were described as those which used techniques to make inanimate objects 
or forms appear to move: animated drawings, pixillation, drawing* 

directly on film, and computer-animated films. 

. ■ - * 



ii. • . •< 
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The interest children in this study showed in films with live 
children as characters in realistic stories is reflected' in their choice 
of, narrative live-action films as the most-liked form and .technique • 
Apparently children prefer the qualities of story, or narjMgftt^^and 
human charAct^rs in realistic surroundings,' done through K^SRion 
filming techniques, that this type, of film communicates • 



Perhaps they are responding to characters with whom they can 
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identify: ^children like themselves, 0j v perhaps the human face, and the 

/ - 

range ofJreeling it can express, is a form of film. language that speaks ' 
very directly to children, 

* Narrative, animated films, or cartoon-like films, were children's 
second chtpice. Most Of these filmss^haye fantasy, excitement or humor 

* motif 8* This type of content, combined with the narrative, -Animated 
form arid technique, was not liked A as wel^| by children as stories aboxit 
children in realistic settings, combined with the narrative, live-action 
form and technique. < t * 

. Non-narratJ.ve,* live-action films with nature, animal and action, 
sports an« outdoors themes were liked third by children* And least o| 
* all, children liked non-narrative, animated films, or 'films' with an 

abstract visual content without a story-line* 

1 * * * * 

These children seempd to prefer the elements erf story, or narra- 

tive, and live~action over other film, forms and techniques* The more 

<>* abstract and less realistic the films, became, in form and technique, the 

* <« .--•■*." * 
less they were-like .by children* f 

It should be noted that children's* rankings of films, analyzed from 

the, point of view of form and t6chnique, can never be separated cbm^N * 

• pletely from- the \ content of the films. For the/purposps of a study, 
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results can be divided that way and factors looked at primarily for 
contents-preferences and. rankings looked at primarily for form and 
technique preferences* But there is no place on a film to cut it neatly 
i^to its content on one hand and 'its form/technique on the other* A 

V » 

filing content can be discussed separately from its form and technique, 

but it can never be divided from it in the viewing experience* 

■ -V 

The films children ranked first for f orm/technique were, of course, 
also the films they rated ^highest for content: narrative, liyHaction 
films about children in realistic settings with fun or excijpig action. 
But whether or not* children liked these films because they wed a 
.narrative form and the live-action technique* or because they were about 
^children is^uncertain* It is mote likely they liked them because of 
both qualities, and because of the interaction of these qualities in a 
fllm t , ' 

In th# case of the least-liked, non-narrative/animation films, the 
line between form and content is very fuzzy since in a certain dense the 
form is the content* BINARY. BIT PATTERNS, for example, is, a 

compute^animated film which elaborates on the visual permutations of a 

* t 

colorful Persian pattern* Jt is unj.ikely, however, that its content 

* 

. * ' .*' 

would be described as Persian, patterns* The non-narrative form and the 
animation technique interact With the pattern leitmotif in this film to 
create images, color, sound, and moven*ent which are the content of the 
filnPonly as a result of a combination of all these elements. Nonethe- 
leas, it is not too difficult J-o assert that children do not like this 
film type, as exemj^ified by the examples used in this study, even if 
the distinction between form and content Ihe not clear. 
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\ 'Finally, teachers are relatively accurate in judging children's 
interests in the short film. " 
Educational Implications 

The findings' of this study -provide a criteria, bused on empirit^l 
information, for selecting films for- children. This study is alsb 
singular in its analysis of. film ratings based on childrens' opinions 
after an actual viewing experience v rather than, evaluations, based ' 
largely on educated guesswork, of adults who have merely observed 
children while they watched films and then attempted to assess the 
nature of their responses. ' • Jf* • 

• ■ 

In the interest of encouraging the study of film as an art form in 
elementary schools and libraries, not to mention a more complete inte- 
■ gration of the art of the^film into other areas of the curriculum, this 
research may lead to a further definition of the parameters of 
middle-grade childrens 1 film interests which 'may in turn lead to a 
deeper Understanding and appreciation of the potential of % film art in 
education. ^ 

More specifically, if individuals concerned with the development of 
film programs in schools, libraries,' and museums are interested in 
showing children in the" middle-grades films they like, then narrative, 
live-action; films with children as main characters .appear to be a wise 
first-choice. All children in the sample, regardless of sex, race or 
. StfS gave each narrative, live-action film which featured a child in a 
' realistic setting — working, playing, and solving problems — a mean rating 
of a least "It was good." Some groups, 'such as Black, Chapter I chil- 
dren, gave this $ype of film a rating/closer to "It was great!" 
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This is not to suggest that children should not see other types of 
films. Ideally, they would be allowed to sample g wide variety of film 
fare. But considering restrictions of time and money on any film 
program^ whether films are purchased ot rented, and the importance of 
interest in the learning act, good films with 'real children actiqg^n 
storie^which touch on the day-to-day reality of the childhood 
experience — relating to other people, caring for a pet, playing games, 
solving a problem or feeling bored, excited* happy or sad — seem a 
logical starting point for a film prpgram. 

r ' r * 

Furthermore, f inding - films which are interesting to boys or inter- 
; ** ; . '( 

esting to girls , or interesting to groups identified by race or SES is 



not a critical problem. All children liked the films in relatively the 

same order of pbpularity. Girls liked films about children in realistic 

situations best and abstract films least., So did toys. And so did 

« 

Black children, White^ children, lower-SES children and higher-SES 
children. Apparently, films are interesting to children because t^ey 
are children, rather than boys or girls or Black or White. 

One should be aware, however, of the differences in 
degree-of-interest of some children in certain types of filtns. While 
all children liked films with children in realistic settings best, 
Blacky Chapter I children rated them significantly higfter than White, 

non-Chapter I children. They also' rated films With fantasy, excitement, 

° \ ' 

sports, action, and the outdoors higher. Rather than suggesting that 
Black, low-SES children liked these varied contents better because of 
their subject matter, since they are so varied, it may be that they are 
more enthusiastic. about the film form in general* Perhaps m short films 
should be more full exploited in the education of lower-SES children. 
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One finding that may be of particular interest to screen educators 
is that children do not'like aniffcted films best. It is ofteri assumed 

' r 

that if a film were animated, children would like it. A film prpgram of 
limited means might better appeal to children by buying or renting films 
with live actors like Le^Trning Corporation of America f s CLOWN, THE; CASE 
OF THE ELEVATOR DUCK, and THE FUR COAT CLUB, and Encyclopedia 
Brittanica's THE BLUE DASHIKI, than animated cartoon-like- films . 

Similarly, films with animal and nature subjects were given only 
.moderate to low ratings by these children. And very abstract films like 
BINARY BIT PATTERNS, COSMIC ZOOM, FIDDLE DEE DEE, and GROWING were 
simply "not liked very much" by children. This may suggest a special 
need in film study programs to educate children f s tastes with regard to 
more experimental, abstract films such as the'se. 

In light of the current media explosion and awakening interest ip 
tfle study Of film as v an art form in the elementary school classroom, in 
libraries or museums, it is hoped that this study will provide educators 
with some needed empirical information on the parameters of middle-grade 
children's interests in the short film. 

And Just as children are encouraged to experience the best itl 
literature, art, and music, so t'hey should be helped to experience the 
f ines^ that the film form has to bffer, for all thefce art forms will 
facilitate their, emotional and intellectual growth, give them pleasure, 

Y 

and may stimulate their own creative work. 

♦ 

Recommendations for Further Research 

Following are several recommendations for further research in the 
area of children's film interests. 



1. This study should be replicated with ft different .population of 
f ourth v and fjfth grade children* , 

2. m Thfe film interests of younger and older childreti should be 
investigated to determine whether or not age is an influence on chil- 



dren's film tastes* 



3. Children's responses to the short film should be researched* 
A. Research is neede^pto determine whether or not a film study 
program or filmmaking can affect children's film tastes and their 
response to film* ** ^ 

5. There i*s a need to study influences on the level af sophis- 
tication of children's viewing habits: attitude in the home toward film 
and other visual media, use of the media, and experience with the media 

4 r 

in school. ' 



Table 1 ' 

Distribution of Subjects by Sex and Race/SES 



School 1 School 2 Total 

White Non-Chapter I Black Chapter I 



Boys 76, 86 162 

Girls 81 . 101 1,82 

Total 157 187 3U 



♦ 



18 





Table 


2 

T 




Schedule and Order of 


Showing of Films 




Categorized according to 


Film Form/Techniqu 


4 

e 


Narrative/ 
Week Live-Apt ion 


Narrative/ 
"^Animation 


• 

Noiy-Nar rat ive / 
Live-Action 


♦ 

Non-Nar rat ive / 
Animation, 


1 ( 1)THE LITTLE AIR- 
PLANE THAT GREW 


'.(2)H0PSC0TCH 


(3)RAINSH0WER 


(4) GROWING 


2 (3) CLOWN 


(l)THE DAISY 


(2) SKY 


(4)LE MERLE 


3 (A) THE BLUE 
DASHIKI > 


(3) ROCK IN THE 
ROAD 


(2) THE COW * 


(1) FIDDLE DEE 
DEE 


4$(2)T IS FOR 

TUMBLEWEED 


(l)HANSEL AND 
G RET EL 


(A) KARATE 


(3) BINARY BIT 
PATTERNS 


5 ( 1 ) THE CASE OF 1 THE 
ELEVATOR DUGK 


(3) AN AN SI THE 
SPIDER 


(2) HORSES 


(A)COsJta^ 
ZOOM ' x * 


6 (2)THE FUR tJOAT * 
CLUB 


- (4)LITTLE TOM 
THUMB 


(3) CATCH THE 
JOY 


(DDAN&E. 
SQUARED 



•f 



If. 



4 
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Table 3 

Mean Film Ratings for 'All Children In Rank-order 



Mean Film Standard 





Film 




Ratings . Deviation 


1 

1 


THE CASE OF THE ELEVATOR 


DUCK 


4,67 ,58 


2 


THE FUR COAT CLUB 




4,62 ,76 
s 


*> 
3 


rpt f T» T tl T* TV A Hit T ti> T 

THE BLUE DASHIKI 




4.53 ,83 


4 


I rtT Jf\T fit 

CLOWN « ■ 


t 


4 • 34 .99 


5 


CATCH THE JOY 




4.20 1.02 


6 


THE CpW 


• 


4.16 ' .91 


7 


THE DAISY 




4.16 .89 


8 


ROCK IN THE ROAD 




4.16 .88 


9 


HANSEL AND GkETEL 




4.09 1.02 


10 


HOPSCOTCH 


t 


4v03 ' 1. 10 


11 


THE LITTLE AIRPLANE THAT 


GREW 


3.91 1.01 


12 


Little tom thumb 




3.90 1.08 


.13 


T IS FOR TUMBLEWEED 




3.75 1.11 




KARATE 
LE MERLE 




3.75 1.35 
3.23 1.35 


16 


ANANSI THE SPIDER 




. 3.19 1.21 


17' 


RAINSHOWER 




3.03 ^ 1.21 
2.85 1.36 


18 


HOUSES 


• 




DANCE SQUARED 




2.71 1.17 


20 


GROWING ^ 
SKY ^ 




2.55 1.41 


21 




2.14 . 1.18 


22 


FIDDLE DEE DEE 




■2.ir.*'^. A 1.14 


23 
24 


COSMIC ZOOM 

BINARY BIT PATTERNS 


r 

* 


i.7S i.oi 



Film rating scale; 1-1 didn't like it at all; 2-1 
much; 3-It was o.k.; 4-It was good; 5-It was great 



didn't like it very 
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Table 4 

Mean Scores- for Factorp in Rank-order for All Children 




Rank Factor Average of Standard 

Film Means Deviation 

- '_ ' • ) . 



1 


Real Children/Work and Play 


4.57 


.64 


2 


Children and People /Suspence 


4.39 


.57 


3 


Fantasy /Excitement 


4.01 


•?o 


4 


Act ion-Sport /Outdoors 


3.90 


* .82 


5 


Fantasy /Humor , * ■ 


3.49 


.71 


6 


Animal 8 /Humor 


3.04 


.79 


7 


Nature 


2.58 


.95 


8 


Abstract Visual 


2.09 


.78 



Film rating scale: 1-1 didn't like it At 'all; 2-1 didn't like it very 
much; 3-It was o.k.; 4-It was good; 5-It was great! 




\ 
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N Table 5 

Mean Scores for Factors in Rank-order for Girls and Boys 



Rank 


Factor 


Average or 
Film Means 


oD 


Boys 


N * 100 


« 


■ 


i 


Real Children /Work and Play 


4.57 


.64 


2 


Children and PeoDle/Susrrencp 


» H • DO 


• JO 


3 


Action— Snort /fhifdnnro 


DH 


• 3/ 


4 


Fantasy /Excitement 




% 72 


5 


Fantasy /Humor 




4 I J 


6 


Animals /Humor 




TA" " " 


7 


Nature 


> 6 . 


T OO 


8 ' 


Abstract Visiinl 


/.•ID 


7 A 
• iH 


Girls 


N~118 

A» J. J. Vl 

I 


\ 




1 


Real Children/Work and Rlav 


JO - 


• 03 


2 


Children and PeopleVSuspence 


4.40 


.57 * 


3 


Fantasy /Excitement 


4.01 


..68 . 


4 


Act ion-Sport /Outdoors 


* 3.52 


.80 


5 


Fantasy /Humor 


3.44 


.70 


6 


Animals /Humor % 


2.96 


.81 




Nature 


2.44 


.90, 


8 

'vl 


Abstract Visual 


2.05 

— «y : , : — 


. .77 



Film rating scale: 1*1 didn't like it at all; 2-1 didn't like it veTy 
much; Q- It was o.k.; 4-It'was good; S^Tt was great! 



■ * 
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Table 6 

Me&n Scores for Factors in Rank-order 
for School 1 (Whit*, Non-Chapter I) and School 2 (Black, Chapter I) 



Rank Factor ' . " Average of SD 

Film .Means 



School 1 (White, Non-Chapter I) N»l 13 

1 Real Children/Work and Play 4.35 .74 

2 *^Child ren and People/Suapence A* 31 ,58 



3 Act ion-Sport /Outdoors 




3.71 


.84 


4 - Fantasy/Excitement 




3.67. 


.68 


5 Fantasy /Humor 




3.47 


.64 


6 Animals /Humor 




. 3.27 


.76 


7 Nature 




2.56 . 


.84 


6 Abstract Visual 




2.01 


.67 


School 2 (Black, Chapter I) N-105 








1 Real Children/Work and Play 




4.81 


.41 


2 Children and People/Suspence 




4.48 


.56 


3 n Fantasy /Excitement 




4.38 


.52 


A Act ion-Sport /Outdoors 




4.10 


.75 


5 Tantasy /Humor 




3.5.1 


.78 


6 Animals /Humor 




2.78 


.74 


7 * Nature 




2.61 


*1.06 


8 Abstract Visual 




2.18 


.84 



Film rating scale: 1-1 didn't like it at all; 2-1 didn f t like it very 
much; 3~It was o.k.; 4-It was good; 5-It was greatl 
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Table 7 

Mean Scores for Factors ai*<i Result^ of Two-way Analysis of Variance 





Factor . 

, ■ . 


Sex 

U C A 

Boys^ 
N-100 * 


Girls 
N-100 


• 

F-ratio 


p-value 


1 


Fantasy /Excitement 

• 


4.02 


4.01 


.23 




.63 


2 


Fantasy /Humor 


3.55 


3.44 


1.54 




• 22 


3 


Abstract Visual ' 


2.15 


2. 05 . 


1.05 




. 3 jH* 


4 


Action-Sport /Outdoors 


4.34 


3.52 


82.83 


< 


.01* 


5 


Animal s /Humor 


3.13 


2.96 


2.18 




."14 


6 


Real Children/Work and Play 


4.57 


4.58 


.00 




.97 


7 


Children and People/Suspense 


4.38 


4.40 


• 01 . 


f 


92 


8 


Nature 


2.76 


2.44 


6.14 






r. 


■ . r ■ . • 


School , 
l a 2 b 
N-113 N-105 








1 


Fantasy /Excitement 


3.67 


,4.38 


73.32 


< 


.01* 


2 


Fantasy /Humor 


3.47 


3.50 


.ni 




.74 


3 


Abstract Visual 


2.01 


2.18 


2.54 




.11 


4 


Action-Sport /Outdoors 


3.71 i 


4.10 


17.59 


< 


.01* 


5 


Animal 8 /Humor 


3.27. 


2.78 


23.36 


< 


.01* 


6 


Real Children /Work and Play 


4.35 


4.81 


31.10 


< 


.01* 


7 


Children and People /Suspense 


4.30 


4.48 


•« 5.19 




.02* 


8 


Kature 


2.56 


2.61 


.14 




.71 



s 

♦Level of significant: p * #05 



School It White, Non-Chapter I 

^School 2: Black, Chapter I 

if 

24 
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Table 8 



Results of Friedman Two-way Analysis.. of Variance: 
Children's Rankings of Films by Form/Technique^ 



Film Form/Techniques 
Rank Sums 



Subjects 


A 


B 


c 


D 


Xr 2 


p-value 


All Children k 


. 4 

282.5 


454.5 


602.5 


840.5 


461.62 


< 


.01* 


Bo X s 


130.0 


• 225. 5 


249.0 


395. 5 


217.03 


< 


#i* 


(Sir ^s 


152.5 


229.0 


353.5 


445.0 


257.21 


< 


.01* 


Boys, School 1: 
Whitfe, Non-Chapter I 


74.5 


121.5 


131.5 


212.5 


. 109.57 


< 


.01* 


Boys, School 2: 
Black, Chapter I 


55.5 


104.0 


117.5 


183,0 


^108.15 


< 
J 


.01* 


Girls, School 1; 
White, Non-Chapter I 


83.0 


119.5 


16f.5 


226.0 


114.94 


< 


.01* 

■3 


Girls, School' 2: 
Black, Chapter I 


69.5 


109.5 


195.0 


219.0 


14£.68 


< 


.01* 



*Level of signif icanq^: p ^ .05 

a * 
Films were ranked on a scale of l^thigh) to A (low) each week. 



A - f^Llms: Narrative /Live-action 

B - films: Narrative/Animation 

C - films: Non-Narrative/Live-action 

D - films: Non-narrative /Animation 



c 



i^: 



ERIC 
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Table 9 

% -i 

Mean Rankings of Film Form/Technique by Children 



Subject 8 



Film Form/Techniguetf r 
Mean Rankings * 

v Narrative/ Narrative/ Non-Narratlv^ Non-Narrative 
Live-Action Animation Live-Action . Animation 



All Children 


• 1.30 


2.08 


2.76 


3.86 


Bays' • 


1.30 


2. 26 


2.49 


3.96 


Girls 


1.2V 


1.94 


2.99 


3.77 


Boys, School 1: 
White, Non-Chapter T 


1.38 


* 2.25 ' 


2.44 


3.94 


Boys, School 2: 
Black, Chapter I 


♦ , f 
A. 21 


,^26 


* 2.55 


3.98 


Girls, School 1: * ' 
White, Non-Chapter I 

Girls, School 2: 
Black, Chapter I 


.1.41 
1.18 


2.03 
1.86 


2. 7,4 
3.25 


• 

3.8J 
3.71 


a Films were racked on 


a scale of 1 

t 


(high) to 


4 (low)., 





, Table tf) w , 4 

Both Classroom Teachers 1 and Chapter I Helping Teachers 1 Judgments 
of Boys ? and Girls 1 Film Interests: 
M$an Scores for Factaj; tti Rank-order 
\ . . N-12 

» to • 

r* ; ■ — , : — 

Rank Factor Average of SD 

■ * ' Film Means 

; . : — , — . ^ — l_ f — — , — . 

Judgment of Boys 



1 


Real Children/Work and Play 


4.53 


.26 


2 


Children and People/Suspenc^ 
• 


4.46 


.62 


3 


Ac t ion-Sport /Outdoor 8 


4.36 


•'••54 


4 


Fantasy /Excitement 


3.81 


.44 


5 


- Animals/Humor 


• 3.10 


.46 


6 


Fantasy/Humor « 


3. 19 


.48 


7 


Nature 


3.08 , 

A 


.73 


8 


Abstract Visual % 


2.63 


.59 


Judgment of Girls 

• • 






1 


• * 
Real Children/Work and Play 


4.33 


.58 


2 


Children and People /Suspence 


4.19 


.39 

* 


3 


Act ion-Sport /Outdoors 


3.89 


.50 


4 


Fantasy /Excitement ) # 


3.54 


.46 

*• 


5 

■ 


Fantasy /Humor 


3.23 


.51 


6 


Animals /Humor 


Wl 


..56, 


7 


Nature 


. 3.00 


.806 


8 


Abstract Visual 


<u2.69. 


. ..71 



Film rating scales 1 -I di<Jn't like it*«t all; 2-1 didn't like it very 
much J X-It .|ras<o.k. ; 4-lt yas good; 5-ft was great! ' ^ 



Table JL 1 

Results of Friedman Two-way Analysis of Variance: 
Teachers' Rankings of Films by Form/Technique - 
Judgments of Boys 1 and Girls' Preferences 



Film Form/Techniques 
Mean Sum 



Subjects N 



B 



Xr 



DF , p-value 

— 



Classroom 
Teachers 4 

Boys »v 4.0 

Girls 5.0 

Helping 
Teachers 8 

Boys 

Girla 

Both 12 

Boys 12.0 

Girls 13.0 



9.5 10.5 16.0 10.87 3 
8.5 10.5 16.0 9.52 3 



8.0 22.5 18.0 31.5 21. 48 3 
8.0 17.0 24.0 31.0 21.75 3 



32.0 28.5 47.5 31.82 3 
25.5 34.5 47.0 30.92 3 



*Level of significance: p ^ .05 

a Films were ranked on a scale of 1 (high) to 4 .(low) each week. 

A - films: Narrative /Live-act Ion 

B - films: Narrative /Animation 

v • C - films: Non-Narratlve/Live-actlon 

D - films: Non-narrative/Animation 




.01* 
.02* 



< .Ql* 

< .01* 

< .01* 

< .01* 
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Table 12 

Mean Rankings of Film Form/Technique; 
Teachers* Judgements of Children's Rankings 



Subjects 



Film Form/Technigues 
Mean Rankings 



Narrative/ Narrative/ Non-Narratftfe tyqn-Narrative 
N Llve^Actlon Animation Live-Action Animation 



Classroom 
Teachers 


. 4 








> 


Boys 




1.00 


2.38 


2.63 


4.00 


uiri8 




1 • 25 


2. 13 


2.63 


4.00 


Helping 
Teachers 


- 

8 










Boys 




1.00 


2.81 


2.25 


3.94 


Girls 




1.00 


2.13 


3.00 


2.72 


Both 
Boy 8 


12 


1.00 


»• 2.67 


2.38 * 


2.65 


Girls , 




1.08 


2.U 


2*88 


3.92 


Film? were 


ranked on 


a scale of 


1 (high) to 4 


(low). 




<*> 


: r 


» 

• 
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Table 13 

Mean Scores for Factory with Films In Rank-Order for All Children 



Rank 



Interest Factor 



Average of 
Film Means 



1 Real Children/Work and Play A. il 

THE BLUE DASHIKI, THE FUR COAT CLUB 

2 Children and People/Suspense 4.39 

' THE CASE OF THE ELEVATOR DUCK, CLOWN, 
ROCK IN THE ROAD 

* 

3. Fantasy/Excitement A. 01 

HANSEL AND GRETEL, LITTLE TOM THUMB, 
THE LITTLE AIRPLANE THAT GREW, ROCK IN THE ROAD 

t 

A Action-Sport /Outdoors ' 3.90 

.CATCH THE JOY, KARATE, T IS FOR TUMBLEW0OD 

5 Fantasy/Humor 3.A9 

ANANSI THE SPIDER, THE DAISY, DANCE SQUARED, 
LE MERLE, ROCK IN THE ROAD 

6 Animals/Humor 3. OA 
\ THE COW, FIDDLE DEE DEE, HORSES ' 

7 Nature 

.RAINSHOWER, SKY , 2.58 

8 Abstract Visual 2.09 

BINARY BIT PATTERNS, COSMIC ZOOM, GROWING, SKY 



Film rating scale: 1-1 didn't like it at all; 2-1 didn't like it very 
much; 3-1 t was o.k.; A-It was good; 5-It was great! 



\ 



Quest lonnaire r 

Boy Girl Grade 



Sctfool 



Name 



H& much did you like this film? 

V 



Film ( name of film ) 

I didn't like it at all* 

I didn't like it very much, 

It was o.k. 

It was good. 

In was great! 



(I would rather have done something else,) 
(I wouldn't want to see it again,) 
(I wouldn't mind seeing it again,) 
(I would like to see it again,) 
(I would see it many time without getting 
tired of' it,) 



Film 



I didn't like it at all. 
I didn't like it very much. 
It was o.k. 
It was good. 
In was great! 



c • • 

(I would rather have done something else,) 
(I wouldn't want to see it again,) 
(I wouldn't mind seeing it again,) 
(I would like to see It again.) 
(I would see i^many time without getting 
* tired of it.) 



Film • • 

1 didn't like if. at all. (I would rather have done something else.) 

I didn't like it very much. (I wouldn't want to see it again.) 

It was o.k. \ „ (I wouldn't mind seeing it again.) 

It was good. (1 would like to see it again.) ' 

In waa*great! (I would see it many time without getting 

- tired of it.) 



Film 



I didn't like it at all, (I would rather have done something. else.) 
1 didn't like it very, much. (I wouldn't want to see it again.) 
It was o.k. (I wouldn't mii\d seeing it again.) 

It was good, (I would \ike to see it again.) 

In was great! (I would see it many time without getting 

tired of it.) 
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Rfmk the films ♦ 

Put a 1 next to the film you liked best, 

a 2 next to the film you liked second best, 
a 3 next to the film you lfked third beat, 
a 4 next to the film you liked least. 

r 

The^ films are in the order that you saw them. 



(name of film) 



, Tell why you liked the film you ranked number 1, 



Tell you you didn f t like the film you ranked number A. 

* 



1 ' , 32 ' : 

FRir n 



To the Teacher: 

Would you please RATE the films irifcthre^ ways? 

1. PERSONAL (first page) 

As a film viewer , circle the sentence that best describes how 
you feel about each -film personally regardless of your opinion as *a 
teacher. . 

2. BOYS (Aecond page) % / 

As an experience fourth or fifth grade teacher, ciltle the 
sentence that best describes how you think fourth or fifth grade 
boys would feel about the film if they were able to rate the film 
honestly, based on their real likes and dislikes, 

3. GIRLS (third page) 

As an experienced fourth or fifth gr#de teacher, circle the 
sentence that best describes how you think ^fourth or fifth grade 
girls would feel about the film if they were abl6 to rate each film 
honestly, based -on their real likes and dislikes. 

Jrfould you please RANK the films in three ways? 

r . 

Rank the film three ways also, PERSONAL, BOY and GIRL, using the 
same criterion above. Yotii may be very brief in the section that asks ^ 
you "Tell why you liked. . .disliked. . a film. 

Th§nk you very tmrfh for your cooperation* 



i 
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